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THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 


Wuer:z is it? From a pleasantly placed window 
in an upper storey you can look across to the 
Queen’s London residence, Buckingham Palace. 
Eleven months of the year its white blinds are 
drawn and the standard staff is flagless. Between 
lies the lovely lake in the park of St James's, 
teeming with tribes of fancy ducks, the rarest of 
them originally put there by Charles the Martyr 
—ducks of strangely varied plumage, flying 
ducks, and ducks that dive deep down for two 
or three minutes at a time. The children are 
watching these aquatic capers, and throwing 
morsels of bread and cake to their feathered 
playfellows. Then the bell on the little island 
rings—the ducks’ dinner bell—and there is a 
quacking race with web and with wing for the 
feeding-ground. A gentle breeze stirs the foliage 
of a thin forest, some of whose trees watched the 
first Charles walk to his doom in Whitehall here. 
And there are flower-beds ablaze with the season’s 
blooms, and the gardeners are sweeping the walks 
and mowing the grass. And the sheep are brows- 
ing on the green, undisturbed by here and there 
a tired workman, who makes his mid-day couch 
among them fora brief rest. Above the red and 
venerable bricks of St James’s Palace and Marl- 
borough House is fashionable Piccadilly, with the 
towers and turrets of its Clubs and town-houses, 
Then house-tops and spires and domes on every 
hand ; and far away the hazy hills of Hampstead 
Heath and Harrow—one of the finest views of the 
vastness of regal London. We are here on the 
pivot of the Empire, and grouped around are the 
hoary buildings of the Admiralty, the Horse 
Guards, the Treasury, the Privy-council, ending 
in the straggling and sternly unadorned residence 
of the First Minister of the Crown. A wide 
survey that recalls echoes of the past, and cannot 
fail to impress the emissaries of foreign potentates 
Who come to discuss the affairs of nations, 

As for the business of the Foreign Office, it is 
peculiarly different from that of other depart- 
ments of Government, as it is mainly occupied 


b— 


with questions of State, and not with the affairs 
of individuals. From such a statement it might 
be supposed that all the Foreign Secretary does 
is to make himself all roundly agreeable in good 
French. But that is the mere playtime of his 
post; and his five thousand pounds a year is not 
a great lure for a wealthy Marquis or Earl to 
devote himself to a duty which compels him to 
scorn delights and live laborious days. We pro- 
pose to show that any such popular theory of the 
Minister’s leisure is wrong as wrong can be. 

The office of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was instituted in 1782. It has always 
been held by some hereditary peer, with two 
notable exceptions—Fox in three governments, 
and Canning in two, It is an office of titles and 
orders, on the principle that its functionaries 
may stand on equal titular terms with the 
Counts and Pachas and Seiiors who come to us. 
It is always Sir Somebody Something that is 
selected to answer for our foreign policy in the 
people’s chamber of our legislature. But to the 
business of the office. It would not be inappro- 
priate to describe the Foreign Office as the bigyest 
newspaper office in the world, albeit its ways are 
not the common hazards of journalism. It is 
often slow, generally sure, certainly cautious, 
calm, and deliberate. For so prosaic an institu- 
tion to have a motto is strangely surprising ; yet, 
as a ribbon to the dome that overhangs the grand 
and gilded staircase, there runs round this legend: 
‘Let the people praise Thee, O God ; yea, let all 
the people praise Thee ; for Thou shalt judge the 
folk righteously, and govern the nations upon 
the earth’? Above this stand figures symboli- 
cally representing all the tribes remote or near 
with whom we have diplomatic dealings. These 
nations we in our own way have classified as 
First, Second, Third, &c., rate ‘Powers ;’ and 
according to these classes are fixed the rank and 
the styles of our State representatives. The first- 
class powers are France, Russia, Turkey, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain. To these we send 
Ambassadors Extraordinary. We have not yet 
honoured the United States of America with one 
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of these highest dignitaries of State. The salaries 
paid to these ambassadors are as follows: Austria, 
£8009 ; France, £9000 ; Germany, £7500; Italy, 
£7000; Russia, £7800; Spain, £5500; Turkey, 
£8000. In addition to these salaries, the ambas- 
sadors have practically small palaces to live in ; 
and they are also allowed special funds for the 
purpose of entertaining the dignitaries and the 
officials of the various Governments to which 
they are accredited. 

To the powers of second rank we send En- 
voys Extraordinary, in number seventeen. Minor 
states have Ministers Resident; and the com- 
plement of the Diplomatic Service is made up of 
Chargés d’Affaires, Secretaries of Embassy or of 
Legation or of other grades, and Attachés. In 
all they come to one hundred and fifty. 

Then come the Consular Corps. In import- 
ance of rank they are need thus: Agents- 
general, Consuls-general, Consuls, Vice-consuls, 
Consular Agents, and Proconsuls. All told they 
come to about nine hundred. The methods of 
the Celestial and Oriental nations call for special 
treatment, and so to China, Japan, &c., we send 
about a hundred more representatives. The rear 
rank of our Foreign civil army is composed of a 
few half-dozen Chaplains. 

To look at the work done by both branches of 
this foreign service. The diplomatic body are 
engaged on purely ‘State’ matters. The Am- 
bassador or Minister goes direct to the Govern- 
ment of the country where he is, with reference 
to any matter which the Foreign Office asks him 
to investigate or to arrange. In these official 
communications there is a very strict etiquette 
preserved ; only those of correspondingly equal 
rank may address each other in correspondence. 
Bearing out the old maxim of ‘litera scripta 
manet,’ no agreement or proposal is considered 
definite or conclusive until it is reduced to 
writing. It isa fixed rule of our Foreign Office 
that every document, down to the merest scrap 
of paper, shall be carefully preserved. The head 
of what is called the Librarian’s Department is 
officially described as the Keeper of the State 
Papers. These papers are all sorted, ‘ précis-ed,’ 
indexed, and catalogued in such a way that at 
even a few minutes’ notice any precedent or fact 
may be easily fingered. The last resting-place of 
the State Papers is the Record Office, and it is 
there that the writers of history go for first-hand 
authentic information. As has been said, there 
are two branches of our foreign civil service— 
the Diplomatic and the Consular. The members 
of a legation are engaged in sending home 
reports of the action of foreign parliaments, 
conversations with their colleagues of other 
nations, public opinion on various questions as 
exhibited in the country’s press, the state of trade 
and commerce, and so on—in short, writing 
intelligently the history of each week and year. 

The Consular officers have to deal with more 
limited spheres ; but each one has to send home 
a strict account of his doings—whatever he has 
had to do with British seamen and shipmasters, 
the relieving of the unfortunate emigrants from 
his own country, local topics, the statistics of the 
trade of his district, and anything and everything 
that he may in his judgment deem to be of 
interest or importance. 

A simple addition sum shows that we have 
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nearly twelve hundred correspondents all over 
the world in direct or indirect communication 
with the Foreign Office. Their despatches we 
shall speak of presently. The ‘staff’ required to 
deal with these is generally about one hundred 
and fifty. Ten special foreign service messengers 
are engaged in taking to and fro special despatches 
from various courts, and their business is no light 
work. A good story is told of one of these who 
had gone for a holiday to the Riviera. He 
received from London the following telegram: 
‘You are fast and dirty ; return at once.—Sais- 
BuRY.’ Full of wonder, he repaired home to find 
that the telegraph should have told him that he 
was ‘first on duty.’ Official caligraphy must be 
held responsible for the libel. 

It needs very little reflection to calculate what 
a mass of correspondence has to be dealt with 
here. It is no unusual thing for an ambassador 
to send home a thousand despatches in a year, 
Some of these often run to fifteen or twenty 
foolscap pages. As definite figures can be made 
to do anything, perhaps it will be better to leave 
the multiplication to the imagination of the 
reader. 

Despatches of special secrecy or confidence are 
always sent by a special messenger, or written in 
cipher. The handbooks of private cipher are 
constantly being compiled anew. To give a 
specimen of a cipher despatch : it would convey 
little to any one not possessed of the key to 
receive an instruction running, 00,100, 34,346, 
07,084, 55,528, and soon. Or this : ‘Chessboard, 
potato, elegant, donum, pert, sacrilege, merciless, 
_ Yet each of these words is a sentence in 
itself. 

On the receipt of the despatches at the Foreign 
Office, it is the business of the resident clerks to 
sort them out and to send them to the different 
departments. In the distribution of business we 
find such headings as Political, Consular, Treaty, 
Commercial, Sanitary, &c. Each despatch bears 
on its back the evidence of its history—its date of 
sending and of arriving, a ‘ précis’ of its contents, 
the successive suggestions of those through whose 
hands it passes, and lastly, the red ink ‘fiat’ 
initial of the Secretary of State. From each of 
the superintending secretaries of departments are 
sent every day to the Secretary, wherever he 
may be, despatch boxes with different coloured 
slips of paper—white, green, or red—according to 
the urgency of their contents. Every single one 
of these comes under the personal scrutiny of the 
Minister. The would-be historian who haunts 
the Record Office will not find one that has not 
the initial of a Wellington, a Clarendon, a 
Salisbury, or a Granville. To read and to know 
the letters of a thousand correspondents is in 
itself no easy undertaking. But there is more 
than this. Imagine the burden of communication 
with the Ministers of other countries, and with 
the different departments of Government here— 
Home, Colonial, War, Treasury, &c. The — 
ambassadors come and go incessantly—French- 
man and Dutchman, Swede and Spaniard, Turk 
and Tartar. 

The last branch of the Secretary’s occupation 
is to attend to the petty pestering of all sorts and 
conditions of people at home. One wants to 
know the state of the law on a special point 
in some foreign country. Another would like 
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inquiries made about the will or estate of some 
alleged relative who is su posed to have died 
somewhere. A third has a claim against a foreign 
country for the modest amount of a million 
sterling, and wants it collected at once. To 
each of these correspondents the reply courteous 
must be returned. All this literature is styled 
‘Domestic—Various” It is painfully domestic, 
and charmingly various. 

We have endeavoured to give some small idea 
of the work of our Foreign Secretary. The man 
who fills the post must be unusually careful, 
tactful, active, and alert. And withal he may 
fitly be described as the Atlas of the British 
Empire. Perhaps that simile may furnish an 
apology ample enough for his sometimes slow 
steps. At any rate his seat in the British Cabinet 
is the least easy-chair of all. 


POMONA 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Some there be that shadows kiss ; 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


A rew days after this, Lady Lester’s carriage was 
making its way through the crowded thorough- 
fares of the City towards Dalston. 

Pomona had received all the information Mr 
Freestone could furnish her with, which was 
meagre enough. Miss Lester had married a Dr 
Merridew, who lived then, and, according to the 
Directory, lived still at 37 John Street, Dalston. 
The old lawyer told Pomona how greatly in- 
censed the family had been at the marriage. Sir 
Hugh had come into the title ten years before, 
and the Dowager Lady Lester lived in the dower- 
house with this one surviving daughter, who was 
agood many years younger than Sir Hugh. 

‘Lady Lester made a_ great deal of this 
daughter, and spoilt her, I fancy ; and from all 
I heard, I believe she was a wilful, headstrong, 
young lady, who had never been crossed in her life 
about anything ; and when she took it into her 
head to marry the young doctor, nothing on earth 
would turn her from it. Sir Hugh stormed, and 
the Dowager coaxed ; and I was even called in 
to reason ; but I never in all my experience knew 
storming or coaxing, much less reasoning, turn 
a woman’s mind one hair’s-breadth to right or 
left—if you’ll excuse me saying so, Miss Lester. | 
I think the Dowager Lady Lester would soon have | 
made up her mind to the inevitable if she had 
lived ; but, poor lady, she caught a cold on her 
journey from Paris, and died after a few days’ 
illness ; and this increased Sir Hugh’s resent- 
ment against his sister, as he considered—and per- 
haps rightly—that his mother’s death had been 
hastened by trouble of mind and worry, And 
then, a few months later, we heard of Mrs 
Merridew’s death ; and not long afterwards came 
that terrible railway accident in which the 
two boys lost their lives; and the next year Sir 
Hugh followed them. He never got over the 
awful shock of their loss. They all of them 
went within eighteen months, the Dowager, her 
daughter, and Sir Hugh and his two boys.—Dear ! 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


dear! the ways of Providence are very myste- 
rious!’ And the old lawyer shook his head 
gloomily ; and Pomona sighed, with the very 
mitigated sorrow one feels for long past 
troubles. 

‘My mother says she is afraid they are not 
very well off.’ 

The lawyer smiled. ‘A doctor in Dalston is 
not generally very wealthy.’ 

‘Have they ever asked for assistance 2” 

‘Never through me; and I do not fancy 
directly to her ladyship ; so I conclude they have 
never been in great distress—But I recollect 
hearing at the time that the doctor was an inde- 
pendent, high-spirited, young fellow—not at all 
the sort to come sponging on his wife’s rela- 
tions.’ 

‘IT wonder what the daughter will be like ?” 

‘Would you like me to go and find out ?’ 

‘No. Lady Lester wants me to go; and I feel 
so curious about it myself. You see, she must 
be just my age; and, of course, being first- 
cousins, we may be very much alike.’ 

‘I hope she may be, my dear.’ The old lawyer 
looked with kindly, fatherly eyes on the bright, 
lovely face opposite him in his dusty, old office. 
It was not often that anything so fair to look 
upon sat in that worn leather chair, with the 
background of dull law-books setting off her fresh 
beauty. ‘But you must not be disappointed if 
you find something very different. Of course, 
she has been very differently brought up from 
yourself. I daresay her father has not been able 
to afford much of an education ; and, of course, 
she has never been into any society.’ 

Lawyers are not as a rule imaginative ; but 
before Mr Freestone’s mind’s eye arose the vision 
of a common-looking, ill-bred girl, dressed with 
shabby smartness, with uncouth or vulgarly 
pretentious manners. 

‘Tf you will tuke my advice,’ he said, ‘you will 
be a little careful how you encourage anything 
like intimacy. People of this sort are sometimes 
rather awkward to keep in their place,’ 

She looked up at him with a Fittle surprise in 
her clear eyes. ‘You see,’ she said, ‘she is my 
cousin. There is no one so near me except my 
mother.’ 

Her heart was very full of the story as she 
drove away from Lincoln’s Inn, trying to put 
herself in the place of that young, self-willed 
aunt, dead these twenty years, who had left 
everything for the man she loved, Pomona had 
read plenty of love stories ; but there was a reality 
about this that brought it home to her, and set 
her wondering whether there would ever be any 
man in the world who would have any power 
over her to compare for a moment with the least 
feeble movement of her mother’s hand. ‘I don’t 
believe,’ she told herself, ‘that if I loved a man 
with all the concentrated love extracted out of 
all the three-volume novels at Mudie’s, with a 
dozen poets thrown in, and were married to him 
twenty times over, that, if my mother whispered, 
I could help going bundling home again.—She 
was an only daughter, too! How could she have 
done it? But I don’t think other girls love their 
mother as I do mine, and I expect that is why 
I never seem to care about men, as other girls 


0. 
But here the carriage stopped, and the footman, 
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coming to the door, announced that this was the 
address given. 

‘I don’t think this can be right, William,’ 
Pomona said, looking doubtfully at the shabby 
little house. Sage’s home did not present itself 
so favourably to Pomona’s first gaze as it had 


it might be of advantage to stand well with him, 
Maurice said he felt it was quite a duty to go; 
he could not afford to lose any chance, now t at 
he had his little lady-love’s future to think of 
as well as his own. 

But in spite of her declaration, Dr Merridew 


done to Maurice’s. There was no charitable fall’ was not quite convinced ; and although she was 
of snow to throw its kindly mantle over defects. | unusually cheerful over breakfast, he fidgeted 
Next door, the dust-bin was being emptied, and | about before starting on his rounds, as if he had 
a very grimy man, with a basket full of ill-smell- something on his mind. ‘Look here, Sage, he 
ing rubbish on his shoulder, stood on the area said at last: ‘if 1 look sharp and get my visiting 


steps gazing at the elegant carriage drawn up done, I don’t see why I couldn’t get an hour or 


just behind his cart, ‘This is John Street, Dal- 
ston, Miss.—Ain’t it, Thomas?’ the man an- 
swered, appealing to the coachman, who, perhaps, 
might have more acquaintance with the low 
parts of London than he possessed himself. The 
coachman having corroborated the fact by a side- 
way nod, William went on: ‘And this is No. 37, 
Miss. Shall I knock ?’ 

She bade the man knock; and when Sarah 
opened the door—and again Providence had not 
been kind in the matter of dirty aprons and 
gaping seams—she herself asked if Miss Merri- 
dew were at home. 

Sarah was so appalled by the grandeur of the 
carriage and the eight of the flunkey towering 
above her on the door-step, that the question had 
to be repeated before she could close her mouth 
gaping with amazement, to answer that she did 
not know, but would go and see. And then, 
remembering her manners, she requested the lady 
to step in, and ushered her into the sitting-room, 
where the fumes of Irish stew lingered power- 
fully, and where Sage’s work-basket, heaped high 
with stockings for darning, was the only orna- 
ment on the table. 

‘Miss Sage’ll be up-stairs,’ Sarah said, linger- | 
ing for another stare at the elegant dress and 
gracious face. 

‘She might abeen the Princess of Wales and 
all the Royal Family to look at her, and you 
wouldn’t never ab’lieved as she wasn’t a Duchess 
at the very least, or an Honourable, or something 
fine,’ Sarah described to the woman at the green- 
grocer’s round the corner, who was her special 
crony. ‘And would you bilieve it; she were 
only just plain Miss, same as you and me, for 
she says, “It’s Miss Merridew I want. Will you 
tell her Miss Lester is here ?”’ 

Sage had been a little out of tune all day. 
She was somehow more inclined to these moods 
nowadays, than in the old serene days before she 
had tasted of the cup of happiness. She could 
not account for this at all herself ; and she took 
herself to task very severely for selfishness and 
ingratitude, for was she not the happiest, luckiest 
girl in all the world, and Maurice the most ideal 
lover girl ever had? 

This morning had brought her a great disap- | 
pointment, though she protested bravely to her 


so free this afternoon to go with you up to 
_Ludlow’s. It seems a pity you should be dis- 
appointed.’ 

‘Disappointed ?—you dear, old goose, disap. 
pointed? I’m nota bit. I’da great deal rather 
_ at home. I’ve heaps to do; and it was 
really quite a worry to think how I could get 
it all done if I went off this afternoon. And 
besides, don’t you see? if I’d set my heart on 
going as much as you fancy, I could take Kitty, 
who’d be only too pleased, and needn’t drag you 
all the way.—But it was good of you to think of 
it—only, you see, I don’t really care to go.’ 

‘With any one else,’ Dr Merridew said to him- 
self, with a little sore feeling at the heart.— 
‘Well, well! fathers don’t count for much when 
lovers come on the scene.’ 

And Sage, when he was gone, to prove con- 
,clusively that she was not a bit disappointed, 
leaned her head on her hands and sobbed. Then, 

with that perverse tendency many have to make 
matters worse, and if one thing happens to upset 
one’s peace of mind, to upset else, and 
be thoroughly miserable while we are about it, 
| Sage filled up the day with all the most distaste- 
ful occupations ingenuity could devise—unpleas- 
ant works of supererogation in the matter of turn- 
ing out cupboards and tidying remote corners; 
and was just drearily washing her hands prepara- 
tory to along afternoon of darning, when Sarah 
came up to announce that a young lady was in 
the parlour ‘as come in a beautiful carriage and 
pair; and ain’t you better put on your new dress 
as is hanging in the cupboard in master’s room, 
and only wish as I’d had a moment to clean 
myself, Sarah said, all in one snoring breath, 
regretfully contemplating the state of her apron ; 
‘and my gound all bust out under the arms, too ; 
but I was took all of a hop, and didn’t know but 
what it was the rates as comes that imperent 
with a double knock.’ 

‘What name did she say, Sarah ?’ 

‘I think it were Miss Lester ; but I ain’t sure, 
being in a flurry like.’ 

Who could it be? One of Maurice’s fashion- 
able friends come to look her over and criticise 
her? A sudden fit of shyness and shrinking 
came over her. Why should she go down! 
In fashionable circles she knew they thought 


father that it was not so, and that she was very | nothing of saying ‘Not at home,’ not reckoning 
lad to stop at home. Owen Ludlow was coming | it a lie because it was so generally done. Why 


ack to-day from Scar, and Maurice had prom- | should she not do the same, and send Sarah down 
ised to come and fetch her that afternoon and | with such a message? Even in her embarrass- 
take her up to Regent’s Park to tea. And now, ment, she laughed at the idea of Sarah’s amaze- 
some other engagement had turned up that would ment at being told to do such a thing, and the 
take him out of town for several days. An old way in which she would execute such an order. 


uncle of his in Sussex had asked his assistance Miss Lester? She seemed to recall the name ; 
over some business with which he was occupied ; but once or twice, when Maurice had described 
and as this uncle was well off and had no family, | parties he had been at and people he had met, 
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she had been a little stiff and indifferent, and 
Maurice had dropped the subject. She wished 
now that she had been more sympathetic and 
interested. It would be so stupid if this were 
one of Maurice’s friends, and she knew nothing 
of her, not even her name ! 

All these reflections flashed through Sage’s 
mind as she went down-stairs, not having, as 
Sarah suggested, made any change in her dress, 
not even taking off the uncompromising apron 
which she had assumed preparatory to her mend- 
ing labours. 

Pomona was standing with her back to the 
window, and perhaps it was this and the shyness 
that prevented Sage from looking calmly at her 
visitor, and so kept her from seeing the likeness 
to the picture which had struck Maurice and 
so many others. She was only conscious of a 
very tall and elegant girl, beside whom she felt 
small and shabby and ill at ease; and who, in 
return for her somewhat formal, little bow, came 
towards her, holding out both hands, and saying, 
‘It seems so very stiff to call you Miss Merridew, 
as we are cousins; but, do you know? I don’t 
even know your Christian name.’ 

‘Cousins ?? Even now Sage had a dim idea 
that this was some relation of Maurice’s treating 
her as kin already, by virtue of her engagement 
to him. 


‘Yes; we are cousins. My father and your | 


mother were brother and_ sister.—May I kiss 
you, dear?’ And Pomona bent and kissed Sage’s 
cheek. ‘I-am Mona Lester,’ 

And then Sage looked up into the bright, 
beautiful face bending over her. ‘Pomona!’ 
she said. 

‘Yes, dear, Pomona.—Ah, you knew my name, 
though I do not know yours; but you must tell 
me.—Sage, is it? What a pretty name! But, 
Sage, you look quite startled, and no wonder, 
with me pouncing down on you all of a sudden. 
Are you always such a pale, little cousin? Do 
you mind my looking at you? Do you know 
¥ are ever so much more like the Lesters than 

am? There are several of the portraits at 
Beechfield very like you, and your face seems 
quite familiar to me.’ 

But— Pomona ’—— 

‘Yes, call me so, if you like it. But I am 
always called Mona at home. Pomona is such 
a queer name—not pretty and quaint, like 
Sage.’ 

‘But the picture ?’ 

‘Oh, have you seen it? Isn’t it a very curious 
thing there should be such a likeness? And 
they say the painter painted it from the memory 
of his dead wife.’ 

‘It was the picture I meant when I said your 
name.’ 

‘Was it? That was curious! Then you had 
not heard of me any more than I had of you?’ 

‘No. I remember once father saying there 
was a cousin I had never seen. The others have 
cousins,’ 

‘The others ?” 

‘Yes; didn’t you know that father married 
again. There are Kitty and Nigel and Dennis 
and Will.’ 

‘Oh, Sage, isn’t it odd that you and I should 
have to tell one another all our history, just like 
strangers? But I don’t feel like a stranger. I 


have seen your eyes looking at me from a portrait 
of some Lady Lester in Charles II.’s time, ever 
since I was a little child’ 

‘And I knew your face quite well too, from 
the picture.’ 

‘Have you seen it often, then?’ . 

‘Oh yes. Mr Ludlow is a friend of mine, and 
he painted me and Kitty in it,’ 

‘Oh, Sage, how very extraordinary !—Yes, of 
course, that is partly how I know your face, 
though it is also from the Lester portraits. It 
really is a succession of the most wonderful 
coincidences—that I should have been painted 
without the artist seeing me, and under my very 
own name, and that my cousin should be painted 
the same picture.’ 

‘Do you know,’ Sage said—she was recover- 
ing a little from the bewilderment into which 
Pomona’s coming had thrown her—‘do you know 
I was going this very afternoon to see Mr Lud- 
low? He has been away from London, and comes 
back to-day ; and I was to have gone to tea with 
him, only the—the friend I was going with could 
not go.’ 

At Mrs Coppleston’s dinner party Maurice 
Moore had told Pomona that he knew Sage a 
little, and now Sage avoided mentioning his 
name. Well, well! it is no use going back on 
every lightly spoken word, and tracing to it the 
first hairbreadth deviation that ultimately alters 
the whole course of life. How should we ever 
dare to speak if we could calculate all the wide- 
spread effect each word may produce ?’ 

‘Where does he live ?’ 

‘In Regent’s Park. It is a long way; we 
generally by omnibus.’ 
| ‘Yes.’ For the first time Pomona felt a little 
bit shy. It seemed rather show off and_pre- 
tentious to mention the carriage and nice pair of 
horses waiting outside. She would have liked 
Very much to go with Sage in an omnibus, and 
_to have appeared as if such means of conveyance 
were quite familiar to her. 
| ‘I should so like Mr Ludlow to see you,’ Sage 
went on. ‘You know he painted Pomona from 


| 
| 


his memory of his wife who died F sa ago; so 


you must be very much like her. He was so very 

‘fond of her, even now, after all these years, he 
keeps her little work-basket always beside him 
when he paints, and he is always thinking of 
her. Iam sure it would be a great pleasure to 
him to see any one so like her. But, do you 
know, the likeness goes off after the first? I can 
see quite well now that it was not drawn from 
you. I can see’—— 

‘Well, what can you see?’ 

‘That you are far more beautiful.’ 

‘What a flattering, little cousin it is, and look- 
ing so truthful, too, with those big, Lester eyes.— 
Sage, I must take you some day to see my mother. 
| She is ill, you know, or she would have come 

herself ; and the doctor has sent her off to Beech- 
‘field because London was too much for her. I 
| wanted dreadfully to go too; but she would not 
‘let me. You will like her so, Sage—every one 
does, and she will be so fond of you. I shall 
dress you up one day in some of the old costumes 
up in the chest at home, and turn up your hair 
over a cushion and powder it. They dressed me 
up once like that for a fancy ball. I thought I 
should look like one of the old Lester portraits ; 
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but I didn’t one bit. They can’t make a Lester 
out of me anyhow.’ 

‘I want Mr Ludlow to see you.’ 

‘Well, why shouldn’t I drive home that way 
with you this afternoon? I should like to see 
him to’ 

And so it was settled ; and Pomona went up 
with Sage while she changed her dress, and sat 
by with that simple, sunny good-breeding that | 
takes all sense of awkwardness away, so that Sage 
did not feel till afterwards that the room was 
shabby, and that Pomona’s maid most likely had | 
a better one, and that her cousin never had to 
hunt in a drawer for one thing and in a box for | 
another, much less sew a button on her boot with 
her own hands. 

They were just two girls together; and if 
Pomona criticised at all, it was rather to envy 
the greater freedom her cousin enjoyed without 
a maid fussing about and interfering, and the 
easy, picnic sort of existence of doing everything 
for one’s self. 


MODERN SAILING-SHIPS. 


A MODERN sailing-ship replete with labour- 
saving appliances is a veritable triumph of the 
naval architect's art, and an excellent object 
lesson on man’s power over the forces of nature. 
If Christopher Columbus could revisit our planet 
from the shades, he would doubtless be astounded 
by’ a critical comparison between the tiny 
wooden caravel with which he discovered a New 
World, and a leviathan four-masted steel sailing- 
ship, now navigated in comparative comfort to 


every possible port where freight is obtainable. 
Wooden cargo-carrying craft impelled by the un- 
bought wind are surely diminishing in numbers ; 
and in the near future it is not improbable that 
a stately sailing-ship will be as seldom seen 


on the waste of waters as a screw steamship was 
half a century ago. Even looking leisurely back- 
ward down the imposing vista of the last thirty 
years of the Victorian era, it will be readil 
perceived with what marvellous mastery iron an 
steel have supplanted, not only wood in the hulls, 
masts, and yards of sition thins, but also hemp 
in their rigging. 

A radical revolution has been effected in the 
form, size, and construction of these cargo-car- 
riers during such a relatively insignificant in- 
terval, and the end is not yet. The old-fashioned 


type of wooden merchantman remained practically 
invariable for more than a hundred years ; but 
change is all-powerful at present, so that a vessel 
is almost of a bygone age before she shall have 
completed her maiden voyage. It would appear, 
however, that the limit of size has been reached. 
Ship-owning firms and shipbuilders will prob- 
ably soon be compelled to keep the modern steel 
sailing-ship within more moderate dimensions. 
Vessels of exceptionally large carrying capacity 
are in demand owing to the fact that experience 
proves them to be the best kind for affording 
a fair return to the capital invested. Salvage 
appliances and docks do not keep pace with the 
requirements of such leviathans ; so that under- 
writers evince an increasing dislike to big se 
and the premium for insurance rises accordingly, 
to compensate for extra risk. 


Many mariners and some shipbuilders were at 
one time quick to express a pronounced opinion 
that it was quite unnatural for an iron ship to 
remain afloat. Wood was made to swim, but 
iron to sink, said these sincere but mistaken 
admirers of the good old days. Their misgivings 
have proved to be without foundation in fact, 
for iron ships have ousted wooden craft almost 
utterly from the ocean-carrying traffic. Iron has 
also reached its meridian altitude, and steel is 
rapidly rising above the horizon of progress. The 
ship-building yards of Nova Scotia, Canada, the 
United States of America, and British Columbia, 
however, still launch wooden  sailing-vessels, 
although in decreasing numbers, and, as a rule, 
of inconsiderable tonnage. 


It seems scarcely credible that only as recently |} 


as 1870 there were not more than ten sailing. 
ships afloat of two thousand tons register and 
upwards under the red ensign of the British 
mercantile marine. To-day we have more than 
that number of splendid steel sailing-ships, each 
having a register tonnage in excess of three thou- 
sand. During the twelve months of 1892 there 
were turned out from one yard alone on the 
Clyde, that of Messrs Russell & Co., no fewer 
than thirteen huge sailing-vessels, varying in 
register tonnage from two thousand three hun- 
dred to three thousand five hundred! One of 
the largest wooden sailing-ships afloat in 1870 
was the ‘British Empire, of two thousand seven 
hundred tons register, which, under the command 
of Captain A. Pearson, was an ark of safety to 
the families of European residents in Bombay 
during the Indian Mutiny. She had been origin- 
ally intended for a steamship, and this will 
account for her exceptional dimensions. The 
shipbuilding firm of A. Sewall & Co. of Bath, 
Maine, U.S.A., have probably launched _ the 
largest wooden sailing-ships. In 1889 they built 
the ‘Rappahannock,’ of 3054 tons register; in 
1890, the ‘Shenandoah,’ 3258 tons; in 1891, the 
‘Susquehanna, 2629 tons; and in 1892, the 
‘Roanoke,’ of 3400 tons register. 

Several cities claim to be the birthplace of 
Homer, and there exists similar rivalry with 
respect to the first iron ship. This at lanes is 
certain, that the first iron vessel classed by 
Lloyd’s was the British barque ‘Ironsides,’ in 
1838. She was but 271 tons register; and we 
shall proceed to indicate the gigantic strides that 
have been made since then in iron and steel 
shipbuilding. The Clyde stands facile princeps 
in this most important branch of industry. Ves- 
sels built on the banks of that river are render- 
ing a praiseworthy account of themselves on 
every sea and under every flag. A concise state- 
ment of last year’s output will serve our pur- 
pose admirably. Messrs Russell & Co, launched 
twenty-six large steel sailing-ships, or exactly 
one a fortnight, having an average register ton- 
nage of 2086. The smallest was 1400 tons, the 
largest 3500, Messrs Barclay, Curle, & Co. com- 
leted five, averaging 2373 tons ; Messrs Duncan 
R Co., five of 2348 tons; Messrs Scott & Co, 
three of 2250 tons; Messrs Mackie & Thomson, 
two of 2825 tons; Messrs Hamilton & Co, 
five of 2095 tons; Messrs D. & W. Henderson, 
one of 2386 tons; Messrs Stephen & Sons, one 
of 2066 tons; Messrs Connell & Co., twelve of 
1980 tons ; Messrs Rodger & Co., seven of 1674 
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tons. At Leith, Messrs Ramage & Ferguson 
launched one of 3137 tons; on the Tay, Messrs 
Thompson & Co., one of 2942 tons; and Messrs 
Stephen & Sons, one of 2857 tons register. Ger- 
many built three similar ships during the year, 
having a register tonnage of 2400, 2700, and 2895 
respectively. No other country launched any 
iron or steel ships of 2000 tons register or 
above, but preferred to obtain them from our 
shipbuilding yards. The so-called protection of 
native industry principle prevailing in America 
precludes ship-owners over there from taking 
advantage directly of the cheapest market. 
Several of the large sailers, however, built on 
the Clyde in 1892 were for citizens of the 
United States, but are necessarily sailed under 
the British, Hawaiian, or some flag other than 
that of the country to which they actually 
belong. 

Several of the brand-new sailing-ships specified 
above have been lost or seriously damaged within 
a few months of their launch. The ‘ Thracian,’ 
2154 tons register, was capsized in a heavy squall 
off the Isle of Man while towing round in ballast 
from the Clyde yard to Liverpool in order to 
receive her first cargo. Not one of her crew was 
saved, as the vessel and all hands disappeared so 
suddenly that help from the tugboat was impos- 
sible. The Shipmasters’ Federation called upon 
the Board of Trade to inquire into the cause of 
this appalling catastrophe, but without avail. The 
‘Crown of Austria,’ 3137 tons register, would 
not answer her helm properly while making 
a passage, went ashore on the coast of Brazil, 
and became a total loss. A fire broke out on 
board the recently launched barque ‘ Auchmoun- 
tain,’ as she lay at anchor ready to sail on her 
first voyage, and she blew up in a few hours, the 
fire having reached some explosives in her cargo. 

The number of seamen carried per one hun- 
dred tons in the modern four-masted sailing- 
ship is cut down to the uttermost limit con- 
sistent with safety ; and, as a consequence, dis- 
masting and tedious passages are not infrequent. 
The ‘ Hawaiian Isles,’ 2097 tons register, a United 
States ship under a foreign flag, bound to Cali- 
fornia with a cargo of coal, found it impossible 
to weather Cape Horn by reason of violent 
westerly gales. She was turned round, ran along 
the lone Southern Ocean, before the ‘brave west 
winds’ so admirably described by the illustrious 
Maury, now gathered to his rest, and eventually 
reached her destination by the route leading 
south of Ausiralia, She was one hundred and 
eighty-nine days on the passage, and no fewer 
than sixty guineas per cent. had been freely paid 
for her re-insurance. A similar ship, the ‘John 
Ena,’ carrying a substantial cargo of 4222 tons 
of coal from Barry to San Francisco, also encoun- 
tered bad weather, made a long passage, and 
twenty guineas per cent. was paid on her for 
Te-Insurance, Another new ship, the ‘Achnashie,’ 
2476 tons register, got into still more serious 
difficulty under like circumstances. She had to 
put back to Cape Town, damaged and leaky, after 
attempting in vain to contend against the bitter 
blast off Cape Horn. There, her cargo was dis- 
charged, and she went into dry dock for the 
absolutely necessary repairs. The ‘ Austrasia,’ 
2718 tons register, was almost totally dismasted 
near the island of Tristan da Cunha, in the South 


Atlantic, on her maiden passage, while bound 
from Liverpool to Calcutta with a cargo of salt. 
By dint of sterling seamanship she was brought 
to Rio Janeiro in safety, returned to Liverpool 
under improvised masts, discharged her cargo, 
refitted, took in quite a different cargo at London, 
and sailed for California. The ‘Somali,’ 3537 
tons register, the largest sailing-ship launched 
in 1892, has been dismasted in the China Sea. 
Everything above the lower masts had to be 
made for her on the Clyde; yet, within fifteen 
days of the order being received by Messrs 
Russell & Co., the spars and gear were completed 
and shipped for passage to the ‘Somali’ at 
Hong-kong. Underwriters suffer severely with 
such ships. 

Then, again, coal cargoes of about four or five 
thousand tons seem specially liable to spontane- 
ous combustion. The ‘King James,’ 2305 tons 
register, bound from New South Wales to Cali- 
fornia with coal, was compulsorily abandoned 
from this cause, and only a few of her crew were 
rescued after enduring terrible privations in open 
boats. Another of these leviathans, the ‘Cedar- 
bank,’ 2825 tons register, met with a precisely 
similar misfortune on the same route. Fortu- 
nately, however, for all concerned, the fire was 
successfully kept under until she reached San 
Francisco, although there had been several slight 
explosions in the meanwhile. 

All the above-mentioned ships were launched 
in 1892 ; but several vessels of huge dimensions, 
launched just previously, have also come to grief. 
The ‘Honresfeld, with 4570 tons of coal; and 
the ‘Rappahannock,’ with 3990 tons, have been 
totally destroyed by fire. Several others of 
about the same tonnage have had their coal car- 
goes dangerously heated. The ‘Dunkerque,’ 3094 
tons ; the ‘ Perseverance,’ 2511 tons; the ‘ Nation,’ 
2401 tons; the ‘Romsdal,’ 2000 tons; the ‘ Ash- 
bank, 2174 tons; and the ‘Eleanor Margaret,’ 
2327 tons register, have all disappeared, without 
leaving a trace, as utterly as though they had 
never been. Better seamanship is required to-day 
than ever before from masters and officers of 
these large floating warehouses, exposed to danger 
both from within and without. 

Auxiliary steam-power was once used for the 
purpose of forcing a sailing-ship through regions 
of calms and light variable winds, but proved 
a dismal failure. The marine engineer has not 
been idle since that day, with the result that 
inéreased steam-power is now possible by the 
employment of smaller engines at a decreased 
pe consumption. Cargo-space being gained and 
expenses lessened, ship-owners have been tempted 
to give this auxiliary screw system another trial. 
The ‘Maria Rickmers, an enormous five-masted 
sailing-ship, built on the Clyde for the large 
Bremen firm of Messrs Rickmers, was thus fitted, 
and gave rise to great expectations quite recently. 
She carried nearly 6000 tons of coal from Barry 
to Singapore, apparently not without grave danger 
from dismasting or capsizing in a heavy squall, 
and utterly disappeared with all hands and a 
cargo of rice on her first homeward passage from 
Saigon. The forebodings of seamen were in this 
instance only too well founded, It was wrong 
to expect that the small crew could handle so 
large a ship in a case of emergency. <A smaller 
auxiliary barque, the ‘Severn, an American 
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vessel under British colours, also built on the 
Clyde, has so far fared well; but the growing 
tendency of the age is to keep sail and steam 
quite apart. Twin screws and pole masts are the 
order of the day, 

The largest sailing-ship afloat is the French 
five-master, ‘La France,’ launched in 1890 on the 
Clyde, and owned by Messrs Ant Dom Bordes et 
Fils, who possess a large fleet of sailing-vessels. 
In 1891 she came from Iquique to Dunkirk in 
one hundred and five days with 6000 tons of 
nitrate ; yet she was stopped on the Tyne when 
proceeding to sea with 5500 tons of coal, and 
compelled to take out five hundred tons on the 
ground that she was overladen. There is not 
a single five-masted sailing-ship under the British 
flag. The United States has two five-masters, 
the ‘Louis’ of 830 tons, and the ‘Gov. Ames’ 
of 1778 tons, both fore and aft schooners, a rig 
peculiar to the American coast. Ships having 
five masts can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand ; but, strange to say, the steamship ‘Coptic,’ 
of the Shaw, Savill, & Albion Co., on her way 
to New Zealand, in December 1890, passed the 
‘Gov. Ames’ in fourteen degrees south, thirty- 
four degrees west, bound for California; and 
two days later, in six degrees south, thirty-one 
degrees west, the French five-master, ‘La France,’ 
bound south. Passengers and crew of the ‘Coptic’ 
night travel over many a weary league of sea, 
and never again be afforded two such excellent 
object lessons in the growth of sailing-ships in 
quick succession. The largest three-masted sail- 
ing-ship is the ‘ Ditton,’ of 2850 tons. 

Sailing-ships sometimes spend long intervals 
at sea without raising a sail of any kind above 
their ever-changing horizons. Hence the unique 
experience of the ‘ Lorton’ and the ‘Cockermouth’ 
is well worth recording. They left Liverpool 
together ; and arrived at Astoria, Oregon, within 
forty-eight hours of each other. Throughout 
this long passage of over fifteen thousand miles 
they were not widely separated at any given 
instant, and for forty days were actually in close 
company. Captain Steel and his family of the 
‘Lorton’ would dine on board the ‘Cockermouth’ 
on one Sunday; and Captain M‘Adam and his 
wife of the ‘Cockermouth’ would pay a return 
visit to the ‘Lorton’ on the following Sunday. 
Life might be made more worth living on sailing- 
ships, remote from the land, were such an inter- 
change of courtesies always possible. 

Some large sailing-ships experience a decided 
difficulty in obtaining freights that will repay 
expenses, even ignoring a margin for profit. At 
San Francisco the ‘Agenor’ waited for a cargo 
from October 1891 to July 1893. The ‘ Auchen- 
cairn’ arrived at that port in March 1892; the 
‘Argo,’ Bothwell,’ ‘Dunfermline,’ and ‘Glenlui,’ 
in February 1892; the ‘Bardowie’ in January 
1892 ; and the ‘Netherby’ in April 1892. Not 
one of these ships had «at a charter up to 
the commencement of July 1893. Shareholders 
will scarcely find that shipping is a remunerative 
investment. At times, however, the charterers 
stand to lose considerably. Two British ships, 
the ‘Minister of Marine’ and the ‘Alexander 
Yeats,” arrived at Manila in 1889, under a 
charter to load hemp. The charterers speculated 
for a falling market, which did not happen, kept 
the two ships idle in port for nearly ten months, 


and eventually sent them home with sugar cargoes 
under new charters, The claims for demurrage 
were paid regularly to the shipmasters day 
by day, in accordance with the law, and reached 
the following exceptional amounts: ‘ Minister of 
Marine’ £5028 ; ‘Alexander Yeats, £4986. On 
the other hand, in ordinary circumstances, both 
loading and unloading are carried out with a 
celerity that defies description. Not long since, 
the ‘Commonwealth, a sailing-ship from San 
Francisco, discharged 3000 tons of golden grain 
at Liverpool, and was ballasted ready for sea 
again in twenty-seven hours. Last June the 
‘Cressington’ took in a full cargo of 3180 tons 
of coal at Newcastle, Australia, and sailed for 
Valparaiso, having occupied only fifty-three hours 
from the time of entering port till her loading 
was completed. Nevertheless, we are reluctantly 
compelled to confess that the days of sailing-ships 
are almost numbered. The cry for huge sailers 
is an evidence that steam is determining the 
dimensions of the most modern cargo-carriers 
under sail. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DESERT. 
CHAPTER II. 


THE Pattens came of a squatting family. The 
father had been the owner of a compact and 
paying sheep station in the south-west of New 
South Wales. He died shortly after the death of 
his two sons in Queensland ; and the youngest 
son, who had lately visited Bendabar, now held 
possession of the property, owning a half-share, 
and managing for his mother and two younger 
sisters who inherited the other half. 

It was some three months after his northern 
visit, and he sat in the small veranda room that 
did duty as an office, regarding a letter he had 
just received from New Sahel The letter was 
from Hopwood, in reply to one from Patten, 
Hopwood having forwarded his address on seeing 
the advertisement that had been inserted. The 
writer described the position of the place to the 
best of his memory, but candidly stated that, 
after such a lapse of time, and the alteration 
entailed by cutting the timber, and the effect of 
the flood, he did not suppose he could do more 
than §e approximately near the spot, even if he 
visited the locality. 

From Jim Turner there had been no response ; 
and Patten moodily thought that his only plan 
would be to go back and turn up about half a 
mile of the bank; and even then, with the 
utmost care, such a small article as a salmon tin 
might easily be missed. 

The whole affair had an atmosphere of mystery 
about it that was depressing. In the first place, 
Burgess, when he returned, had managed to evade 
a personal interview. Both Patten and his father 
had been naturally anxious to see him, and hear 
from his own lips the account of the tragedy ; 
but although Burgess had written several letters, 
he always managed to miss any appointments, 
and finally disappeared without A any 
address, 


atten was then bent upon 
going up to Queensland and personally searching 
for the remains; but his father was breaking u 
—he could not be spared from the station ; an 
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so he had perforce to remain until it was too late 
to do any good. 

The years rolled on, and he had almost for- 
gotten the fancies that had troubled him when 
he first heard of the catastrophe. He and his 
half-brother, who was the only child of the first , 
wife, had always mutually disliked each other, 
and Robert Patten, the younger, had strongly 
objected to his brother’s going on the trip. The 
eldest son had always been of a morose, passionate 
nature, and had systematically bullied his young 
half-brothers until they were old enough to 
resent it. This, the youngest one, did more than 
his brother, who was of a quieter disposition. In 
consequence, it was with rather a prejudiced 
mind that Robert now turned over the various | 
circumstances that had lately cropped up con- 
cerning the deaths in the west of Queensland. 

In the first place, he had met an old friend, 
who said to him: ‘By the way, I always under- 
stood that your eldest brother died in the bush 
in Queensland.’ 

‘So he did, I am sorry to say.’ 

‘Well, I saw either him or his ghost in 
Adelaide about two years ago.’ 

‘Nonsense, man !—a case of mistaken identity.’ 

‘It is you who are talking nonsense, my boy. 
Why, I know your brother Alf Patten better | 
than I do you.’ 

‘Did you speak to him ? 

‘No. In fact, to tell you the truth, he seemed 
to avoid me.’ 

‘It must have been a ghost, then. If it had 
been my brother, why should he have avoided 
you, and why has he not come home ?’ 

‘Well, it was a wonderful likeness. I was on 
my way home to England at the time; and I 
certain! y told several people on board, who knew 
him and had heard of his death, about it.’ 

Patten was naturally disturbed by such a piece of 
information. If his brother was alive, he owned 
the whole of the station, and all the property left 
by his father, for the will, made shorth before his 
father’s death, only left it between his mother, 
sisters, and himself, contingent upon the deaths 
of his two brothers being confirmed ; for, owing 
to the strange reluctance shown by Burgess to a 
personal meeting, the old man had been im- 
ressed with the idea that Burgess had deserted | 
is companions, and, in reality, knew nothing of | 
their fate. Under these circumstances, why 
should his brother stay away, if alive ? 

Not many weeks after this, the letter from 
Burgess arrived, enclosed in one from a brother, , 
stating that the writer was dead, and had re- | 
quested that on his death the enclosed should 
be forwarded as directed. Burgess in his letter 
merely said that he had buried certain papers 
belonging to his brother confided to his care, and 
gave a description of the place. He made no 
explanation of his motive for concealing the 
papers, nor for his conduct in avoiding an inter- 
view, but wound up with the omincus sentence : | 
‘In those papers you will find the true account 
of your brother’s death.’ It was noticeable that 
e only referred to one brother, although he had 
stated to everybody that both were dead. 

Patten mused dejectedly for some time, then 
wrote a short letter to Hopwood, thanking him 
for his letter. 

‘Blanche, he said that evening to his eldest | 


round, 


sister, whom he had to a certain extent taken 
into his confidence, ‘I have already told you that 
I have reason to believe that Alf is still alive. 
Now, I want you to communicate this belief to 
the others, for I should not be surprised to see 
him turn up any day,’ 

‘Surely, Bob, you have not heard from him, 
have you?’ she returned, in surprise. 

‘No; but I have reason to think that the only 
obstacle to his reappearance has been removed. 
If he is alive, as I eg Iam pretty confident 
that we shall see something of him shortly.’ 

‘But it will make an awful difference to you, 
will it not? In the station, I mean.’ 

‘Certainly ; it all belongs to him. Our mother 
will have a third by law, which will be enough 
for her and you girls; but I shall be asked to 
leave, you may be sure, as soon as Alf comes in 
possession. Fortunately, I have made a little 
money on my own account during the last ten 
years, so fe be quite penniless,’ 

His sister left him; and Robert remained 
smoking on the moonlit veranda. Like a flash 
of light, it had suddenly illumined his mind that 
the reason Alf did not reappear was because of 
Burgess. Once he heard of Burgess’s death, he 
would not hesitate to come and claim his heritage. 
There was now no doubt in his mind. Burgess 
had been either a witness or accomplice in some 
deed that would not bear the light of day. 

He turned to go inside the house, when the 
tread of a horse approaching made him look 
Instinctively, he knew who was coming— 
0 supposed dead man had returned to his own 

ace. 

P In the bright clear moonlight he easily recog- 
nised the rider, who dismounted, and hung his 
bridle on the picket fence that surrounded the 
garden, then approached the gate that led to the 
house. 

Robert called to his sister: ‘Blanche! our ex- 
pected visitor has come ;’ and strolled down the 
path to meet his half-brother. 

‘Well, Bob, said the latter as they met, ‘I 
suppose you hoped never to see me again ?’ 

‘On the contrary, Alf) said Robert quietly, ‘I 
have been expecting you for some time. What 
have you been keeping up this farce so long 
for? 

‘That I will tell you presently. Are we to go 
back on the old terms, cabal ten years have 

assed ? Have you got neither word nor hand to 
welcome a fellow 

‘Let’s have a mutual explanation first, both 
with regard to Sam’s death and your silence.’ 

‘Very well. Evidently, you are not pleased at 
the boss coming home. Will you tell one of the 
fellows to turn my horse out? and then we will 
see if the others of you are a little warmer in 
their welcome.’ 

Robert called one of the men, who took the 
horse ; and the two men entered the house. 

Mrs Patten and the girls received the wanderer 
with at any rate an assumption of cordiality. 
They knew nothing of the graver doubts that 
tormented their brother, and, with womanly 
tenderness, endeavoured to make the unexpected 
arrival feel that he was welcome to his own home. 
The ten years of absence had not altered him 
much, save that, to Robert, he seemed coarser and 
rougher in his manner and conversation, as though 
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his time had been passed amongst inferior asso- 
ciates. 

He at once told his stepmother that he was 
going to have a long talk with his half-brother, 
and explain his absence; and taking the hint, 
the women soon retired and left the two men 
together. Both smoked in silence for a while, 
then Alf suddenly remarked: ‘What did that 
hound Burgess say when he got in ?’ 

Robert had anticipated the question. He handed 
his brother one of the old newspapers contain- 
ing the printed account. 

The other read it through in silence. ‘A tissue 
of lies, with a word of truth here and there,’ was 
his comment when he came to the end. ‘How 
did you think I was alive, after such a statement 
as that ?” 

‘Old Broadhurst saw you in Adelaide over two 
years ago.’ 

‘Did Burgess tell you any more than he has 
done here 

‘I never saw him. For some unaccountable 
reason, he dodged me always, and I could not get 
a personal interview with him, 

‘Now I will tell you what really happened,’ 
said Alf. ‘In the first place, the statement that 
we were successful in getting beyond the South 
Australian border for some distance is true. On 
our return, we camped near a patch of poison- 
plant, and lost a number of our horses. That 
also is true’ —— 

‘The bones of the horses have been found,’ 
interjected Robert. 

‘But no human remains?’ said the other, some- 
what hastily. 

‘No.’ 

‘Of course, because there were none to find—- 


at least, there. We got on to a dry stage, and 
found the water we depended on, dry. That is 


true. Now come the lies. We —— at that 
dry hole, dead-beat, and debated what was best 
to be done. Before us were about fifty miles of 
dry country, and at the end of it, an uncertainty. 
Behind us were thirty miles of dry country and 
the water we had left, a certainty. We decided 
to turn back after taking a few hours’ rest. We 
had only five horses left. Two of them were 
fairly strong, and the other three weak and 
knocked up. That night, while we slept, Burgess 
sneaked off with the two strong horses and nearly 
all the water and rations, and left us to our fate. 
No wonder he would not meet you.’ 

Both men were silent after this disclosure. 

‘What happened then?’ said Robert at last. 

‘When we awoke and found Burgess gone, we 
could do nothing but tramp back to the water we | 
had left. There we arrived more dead than | 
alive, with two out of the three horses, the other 
one having died on the road. We decided to 
make for the Overland Telegraph Line. This, 
to make a long story short, eventually we did; | 
but I was the only one who reached it. The | 
black boy died, I cannot say of what. He gave 
in, and lost pluck. Sam was speared by the 
natives on a creek about a hundred miles east 
of the line, and died in about an hour. We had | 
used up every cartridge when they tackled us, 
or it would not have happened.’ 

Robert started at these words, for they seemed | 
such an echo of the story told by Burgess ; and 
yet, according to this version, Burgess could have , 


known nothing of the fate of the men he 
deserted. 

‘I got to the Line, and luckily came across a 
repairing party, and they took me in to Barrow 
Creek Station’ 

‘And with the telegraph right at your hand, 
you never wired our father a word of either Sam 
or yourself? interrupted Robert. 

Alf got up, and impatiently walked about the 
room. ‘To tell you the truth, I had not the heart, 
I blamed myself right through. I had no 
business to persuade Sam to come and risk his 
life. I would rather you thought us both dead, 
than have to come home alone; I felt that I 
had been the cause of his death.’ 

‘What did you do then, Alf?’ 

‘We had seen some good country on our wa 
across ; and when I got down to Adelaide, I too 
up the lease of it and sold it very well. I fell 
in with some men going to South Africa ; and as 
I had a roving fit on me, I joined them, and was 
there five years. I volunteered for the Zulu War, 
and saw a good deal of it. Then I came back to 
Australia, and went up to the rush at 
Kimberley. Everywhere I did well, just because 
I did not particularly want it, I suppose. At last 
I got tired of knocking about, and determined to 
come home and declare myself. I may as well 
tell you that I had seen the notice of the old 
man’s death in a Sydney rege. and you know 
as well as I do that after his death there is not 
a soul here who would not prefer that I had 
never returned. I am not, and never was, a 
favourite with my father’s second family. As it 
is, I suppose that I appear to oust you; but I 
have no intention of doing so. There is enough 
for us all, I could never play the part of the 
modern squatter.’ 

‘It is late, Alf” said Robert, rising. ‘I have 
much to think of. Believe me, that nobody here 
is sorry to see you back; but you must admit 
that your silence and absence under such circum- 
stances as the death of Sam were peculiar. Is 
it not so? 

‘Perhaps ; but I presume you are satisfied as 
to my own identity 7—Tell me,’ he went on, as 
his brother halted for a moment at the door, 
‘has little Kate Rudder grown up as pretty as 
she promised to be ?” 

‘Miss Rudder, returned Robert coldly, ‘has 
grown up as pretty and good as she promised to 
be.—Now, good-night. Your old room is ready 
for you; you know the way.’ He closed the 
door almost as he spoke. 

Left to himself, Alf smiled somewhat grimly. 
‘I touched Master Bob on a tender spot, seem- 
ingly. Evidently he has his eye on Kate Rudder,’ 
He turned the lamp out and went to his room. 

It was quite true Alf Patten had touched upon 
a tender spot when he mentioned Kate Rudder’s 
name to his brother. The Rudders owned the 
neighbouring station, and the two families had 
always been on the most friendly footing. Kate, 
the youngest, and only unmarried girl, was now 
a brilliant and beautiful young woman of one- 
and-twenty, with half-a-dozen aspirants for her 
hand. Robert was sorely smitten, and had reason 
to believe that he had some chance of success; 
but his brother’s remark gave him some troubled 
thoughts that night. Robert Patten, the owner 
of half the station and a good deal of other 
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property, and Robert Patten beginning life 
afresh on a small and limited capital, were 
two very different men. He had no reason 
to think the girl mercenary or capricious; but 
his nature had a warp of distrust in it which 
often led him to suspect the motives of other 
eople without cause ; and in the present instance 
influenced him against accepting the liberal 
speeches of his returned relative without large 
discount. 


TATTERED VOLUMES. 


THE manner in which books are regarded by 
literary workers is a somewhat curious subject, 
and a short account thereof may possibly prove 
not uninteresting. 

Among those who have won more or less fame 
by the pen may be counted many different speci- 
mens of the book-lover, from the genuine biblio- 
maniac to the voracious and tasteless reader who 
regards a book as mere leather and paper—a 
collection of material for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
there is often a wide discrepancy between a man’s 
tastes and desires and their fulfilment. Many a 
book-lover lacks the wherewithal to approach in 
any way to his idea of a suitable covering for his 
favourite volumes. Sometimes one has to turn 
amateur bookbinder. Even Southey occasionally 
bound a volume himself. He once presented a 
copy of his ‘Madoc,’ in quarto, to a neighbour 
and friend in the Lake District, and the volume 
is still in existence, with the following inscrip- 
tion : 

Mr Stranger, from the author. 


This book, binding and all, 
Is the handiwork of Greta Hall. 


Leigh Hunt, speaking of Matthias Corvinus, 
who bound his books in vellum and gold, says: 
‘Not being a king of Hungary, nor rich, nor 
having a confessor to absolve us from sins of 
“ones how lucky is it that we can take 
delight in books whose outsides are of the home- 
liest description! .... We should have liked 
to challenge the majesty of Hungary to a bout at 
bookbinding, and seen which would have ordered 
the most intense and ravishing “ legatura,” some- 
thing at which De Seuil or Grolier himself should 
have “sigh’d and look’d and sigh’d again ;” some- 
thing which would have made him own that 
there was nothing between it and an angel’s wing. 
Meantime, nothing comes amiss to us but dirt or 
tatters, or cold, plain calf, school binding—a thing 
which we hate for its insipidity and formality.’ 

Charles Lamb, careful enough as to the insides 
of what he called his ‘midnight darlings,’ was 
unable to clothe them all in decent attire. In 
his delightful ‘ Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading,’ he says in his quaint and paradoxical 
style: ‘To view a well-arranged assortment of 
blockheaded Encyclopedias (Anglicanas or Metro- 
politanas) set out in an array of russia or mo- 
rocco, when a tithe of that good leather would 
comfortably reclothe my shivering folios; would 
renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable old Ray- 
mund Lully to look like himself again in the 


world. I never see these impostors but I long to 
strip them, to warm my ragged veterans in their 
A gl Yet he contended that ‘in some respects 
the better a book is, the less it demands from 
binding.’ Crabb Robinson describes the library 
of his friend the ‘gentle Elia’ as ‘the finest 
collection of shabby books I ever saw; such a 
number of first-rate works in very bad condition 
is, I think, nowhere to be found?” On being once 
asked how he knew his books, Lamb replied : 
‘How does a shepherd know his sheep?’ 

Burton, in his ‘ Book-hunter, gives an amusing 
account of De Quincey’s famous collection of 
books. ‘Some legend there is of a book creditor 
having forced his way into the Cacus den, and 
there seen a sort of rubble inner wall of volumes, 
with their edges outward ; while others, bound 
and unbound, the plebeian sheepskin and the 
aristocratic russian, were squeezed into certain 
tubs drawn from the washing establishment of a 
confiding landlady,’ 

The famous reviewer Jeffrey treated with dis- 
dain the bookbinder’s delicate art. Books were 
merely meant to be read, he contended, and he 
was quite satisfied so long as the words were 
visible. Lord Cockburn laments the fact that 
Jeffrey’s library was, ‘for a lover of books, and for 
one who had ee up a few, most wretched ; 
and so ill cared for that the want even of a few 
volumes never disturbed him.’ Carlyle, in his 
Reminiscences, describes the study of his brilliant 
countryman as ‘a roomy, not overneat, apart- 
ment on the ground-floor, with a big  baize- 
covered table loaded with book-rows and paper 
bundles. On one, or perhaps two, of the tables 
were book-shelves, likewise well filled, but with 
books in tattery, ill-bound, or unbound condi- 
tion.’ 

It is pleasant to find that a greater Scotsman 
than Jeffrey, Adam Smith, paid particular atten- 
tion to the outsides of his books, and sought 
relief from his researches into the mysteries of 
the ‘dismal science’ in the choice of leather and 
decorations. ‘I am a beau,’ was his remark, ‘in 
nothing but my books.’ 

Jeffrey, in describing his introduction to Scott, 
says he found him ‘in a small den, on the sunk 
floor of his father’s house in George Square, 
surrounded with dingy books.’ From what has 
already been said of his own library, it would 
be interesting to know the exact meaning he 
attached to the word ‘dingy.’ Years afterwards, 
Lockhart thus described Sir Walter’s collection : 
‘The walls were entirely clothed with books, 
most of them folios and quartos, and all in that 
complete state of repair which at a glance reveals 
a tinge of bibliomania.’ He also adds that ‘the 
old bindings had obviously been retouched and 
regilt in the most approved manner; the new, 
when the books were of any mark, were rich, but 
never gaudy—a large — of blue morocco 
—all stamped with the device of the portcullis, 
and its motto, “Clausus tutus ero”—being an 
anagram of his name in Latin,’ 

It was Burton’s opinion that in this respect 
‘poets are apt to be ragamuffins.’ Wordsworth 
holds a high position in the ranks of those 
gentry. His library was once described as ‘ the 
most wretched thing that ever went by the name 
—a mere litter of tattered old volumes on a few 
shelves. De Quincey, by no means inclined 
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towards bibliomania, describes the books of the 
great Lake poet as ‘ill-bound or not bound at all 
—in boards, sometimes in tatters; many of them 
imperfect as to the number of volumes as well as 
mutilated as to the number of pages.’ 

James Thomson also belonged to the brigade of 
ragamuffins, It is said that he used to cut the 
leaves of books with his snuffers. There is a 
good story of the poet in Burton’s Book-hunter, 
which deserves to be given at length. ‘ He had,’ 
says Burton, ‘an uncle, a clever, active mechanic, 
who could do many things with his hands, and 
contemplated James's indolent, dreamy, “ feck- 
less” character with impatient disgust. When 
the first of the “Seasons”—Winter it was, I 
believe—had been completed at press, Jamie 
thought, by a presentation copy, to triumph over 
his uncle’s scepticism ; and, to propitiate his good 
. he had the book handsomely bound. 

he old man never looked inside, or asked what 
the book was about, but, turning it round and 
round with his fingers, in grateful admiration, 


| 
| 


might happen in rough weather if once the strong 
waves began to run through to the land-side of 
the Ridge. 

It was two days before Christmas; we had 
had a frost; but the ice was melting now, and 
we knew well the water would soon run down 
from inland over the marshes. It comes a deal 
; aan since all the drain-pipes have been laid 

own in the fields. 

‘John, said my father that Monday morning, 
‘if ye want aught from the village, get it to-day 
against Christmas. There is a storm coming,’ 

So John went in with the great basket ; and 
well it was he went then, for the wind had risen 
ere he came back; and weary work it was for 
him to carry the heavy basket along the five 
miles of Ridge; and the wind grew higher 
after. 

At ebb-tide, father and I went out to let tlie 
water off. Oh, it had risen more than I could 
have believed! It must have been snow-water 
from the hills. I never saw it so before or since. 


exclaimed: “Come, is that really our Jamie’s We opened the big gate; but when the water 
doin’ now?—Weel, I never thought the cratur began to go through, all the ice came up in great 


wad hae had the handicraft to do the like !”’ 


Goldsmith was as careless with his books as to get a rake and 


blocks and fared to fill up the way ; so we had 
pole to keep it clear. When 


with his money ; and though his library at one! we were hard at work, who should come by but 


time contained many curious and rare books, he 
never hesitated to tear out a leaf to save either 
time or trouble. 


Sir John Hawkins relates how, | then. 


Wilkins, the man that lives in the watch-house 
two miles on. He was not much of a neighbour 
I had said him ‘Nay’ afore I married 


when engaged on his historical researches about John, and he wasn’t one to forget. But that day, 
music, Goldsmith told him some curious things as I saw him pass, I was thinking just of the 
one night at the club, Hawkins asked him to babe left all alone in bed, and I called to him 
put them in writing, and promised to call for | 


them. Of course, Goldsmith was not ready when 
his friend called, but he quickly took down a 
book and tore out six leaves containing the infor- 
mation. In Mr Austin Dobson’s poem, ‘The 
Book-plate’s Petition,’ is the following reference 
to another great man who was occasionally rough 
on books : 


This was a scholar, one of those 

hose Greek is sounder than their hose ; 
He loved old books and nappy ale, 
So lived at Streatham, next to Thrale. 
*Twas there this stain of grease I boast 
Was made by Dr Johnson’s toast. 


A CHRISTMAS AT THE RIDGE HOUSE. 


WE were just four at the Ridge House: Richard 
Hardy (that is my father); John Warne, my 
husband ; the two-year-old babe called ‘Little 
Dick ;’? and myself. The Ridge is a desolate 
place : it is just a bank of sand and shingle, some 
eight or nine miles long; in front, there is the 
sea; and behind the house, the river and the 
marshes. In winter-time the marshes are often 
flooded, and then there seems to be naught but 
water all round one. I have lived there nearly 
all my life, for my father has been tideman 
many a long year. Just by our house are the 
flood-gates ; and when the water in the marsh 
dikes is above a certain height, we have to open 
the gates at the ebb-tide and let the water down 
through a great iron pipe into the sea. But 
the gates must be shut ere the flood-tide runs 
back, for that is higher than the marshes ; and 
if once the salt water ran through, all the good 
grass would be rotted; not to speak of what 


to lend father a helping hand while I ran round 
to the house. 

‘I’ve got but two hands,’ said he ; ‘and they ’re 
for my own work ;’ and with that he passed 
on. 
‘Never mind, Mary,’ said father. ‘You go to 
the babe ; that is what is right.’ 

I suppose I was right; but in I went, right 
or wrong, and gave the boy his dinner and iy 
the fire to rights; then John came in, and I 
sent him round to father, for the ice frightened 
me ; I could hear it crashing and groaning from 
the house. 

Just after John went out, I heard him call. 
Father, poor dear, had got tired, and had sat 
down all hot as he was; and now he was set 
hard and stiff with the rheumatics. Oh, the job 
we had to get him home and to bed ; and there 
we had to leave him, for the tide was running 
in, and John could not shut the gates without 
me to keep the ice back. I thought it a dreadful 
time, not knowing that worse was coming. 

When the gates were shut, I went in and sat 
by father. He looked very bad, and in my heart 
came hard thoughts of Wilkins. Why couldn't 
he have stopped and saved the old man from 
doing more than his strength could bear ? 

John went to bed for a bit, for we had a long 
night’s work before us at the ebb-tide; and | 
lay down ; but I couldn’t sleep, the wind howled 
so. Little Dick was frightened too, but onl 
held my hand, and didn’t cry, for I said, 
‘Father’s asleep.’ There never was so good a 
babe! By-and-by he fell asleep ; and when we 
had to go out, I just laid him on his grand- 
father’s bed. Father looked a little better, and 
I gave him a hot drink before I took the lantern 
to start. It was a job to stand against the wind; 
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but that wasn’t what made John stumble; it 
was a great log that used to lie down by the 
pipe-mouth, 

‘Mary, said he—and his voice shook—‘ the 
sea’s never been up here.’ 

‘Heaven help us!’ said I, ‘if it has, for to- 
morrow’s the spring-tide, and where will it be 
then ?’ 

I tied the lantern up against the gate. The 
flood had risen higher than ever. It was terrible 
work keeping the ice back ; but we felt as if we 
were working for our lives; for if the flood 
rose much higher, it would be almost over the 
bank ; and with another high tide the waters 
would meet, and where would Ridge House be 
then ? 

The water ran through better now, and John 
said directly the gates were shut, he would go 
round to the village for help against the next 
tide. But when we came to slide the gate, it 
wouldn’t stay. One of the great iron holds was 
gone—cracked through by the frost, and knocked 


off by the ice, I suppose. John held the shutter 
while I went back for bolts and screws. No one 
can know what it was like doing up that gate! | 
We were both obliged to be half in the icy | 
water; and the sea came roaring up the great | 
iron tunnel, and we had only the lantern for | 
light in the dreadful howling darkness. When | 
it was done at last, we crawled back to the 
house ; we were all drenched, and almost frozen. 
John made me change my clothes, and then I 
threw myself down on the bed and slept. I 
seemed to have only been asleep a moment, when 
I awoke at the sound of voices. It was daylight. 
John and father were talking. Father said he 


had heard the water against the house in the 
night. John went down to open the gate and 
look for the tide-marks, while I got the breakfast | 


and dressed the child, Father managed to get 


up, and I didn’t stop him, for I couldn’t bear to 
think of his lying in bed to be drowned, if it 
came to that. I kissed Dick quite gently ; but 
I felt mad at heart; and when father tried to 
teach him the Christmas words, I went out to 
John, for I couldn’t bear it. What peace was 
there for me, and my child going to be 
drowned ? 

I told John I must go to the village—it was | 
seven miles, but I thought I could get there. It 
was no use, however. When I had gone a few | 
hundred yards, I got on to the loose sand, and— 
having no foothold, I was blown down over and | 
over again, and could only come back. When it" 
was time to shut the gate, I tried to do it, while— 
John stayed to stop the ice; but I couldn’t stir 
it as we had done it up, so John had to do it 
for me, it moved so stiffly. Then we went in. 


John got his glass. ‘1 see him,’ he said; 
‘he’s on a spar. The house can’t have gone 
long ;’ and with that he went to the door. 

I went after him. As I expected, he was turn- 
ing over our little punt. ‘What are you going to 
do, John Warne?’ I said, hard and cold. ‘Who is 
to move the flood-gate? for I can’t;’ and I 
—— to the icy water. ‘You will never get 
ack across the water ; and if the gates stay shut, 
this house will be gone ere night.’ 

He turned round like one struck dumb and 
went into the kitchen. 

Father looked at us both and said nothing. 
Then John did a strange thing—he cried. I’d 
never seen him cry before, and it frightened me. 
Then I spoke. ‘John,’ I said, quite gently, ‘you 
can't go, for the sake of the lives here, and maybe 
those up country in the “lookers’” cottages. But 
though I said “Serve him right,” I’ll go, not for 
Wilkins’ sake, but for yours, John,’ 

Then John got up; but father stopped him ; 
and I just kissed them all, and ran out, and 
pushed the boat into the water all in a minute, 
tor I feared John would go after all. And as I 
put off, John came out, looking all stunned with 
trouble and the cold. After that, I had enough 
to do keeping the boat from the ice. I had the 
wind with me; and in about half an hour I got 
to where Wilkins was still clinging to the spar. 
I thought of his words about his two hands being 
for his own work, and I felt quite savage again. 
But when I got up to him, I helped him in, 
and dangerous it was. I thought the boat would 
have been over, Then I wrapped him up in 
a long piece of herring-net out of the locker, 
and turned to go home. While I was settlin 
Wilkins, the boat had drifted on; and when 
turned her head round, I found it was a very 
much harder thing to go back against the wind 
than it was to come with it. I was tired out, 
too, you see; and I began to wonder whether the 
tide was in. The spray was flying in great sheets 
over the Ridge ; but every now and then I caught 
sight of our house, a black speck in the dis- 
tance, 

I pulled ; but I didn’t seem to make way ; the 
ice kept coming up against us. At last the boat 
got stuck fast in a great ice-sheet, and I couldn’t 
move her any way. I drew the oars in, for there 
was nothing to be done; the ice was too thick 
to break round the boat. The wind blew us on, 
boat and ice together, round the bend of the 
Ridge. I couldn’t see our home now, and I 
didn’t know what might be happening there. 
Wilkins lay white, and like one dead, at the 
bottom of the boat. Perhaps he was dead, and 
I had done no good after all. 

And then John and Dick and father, they’d 


The sea kept rising. Father prayed. I sat by never been in trouble before without me with 
the fire, and John walked about the room. There them; but what could I do now? Then I 
was no good in his going for help now, for this thought of father praying, and I prayed. I don’t 
was the time of need. All at once he stopped know what I said, and I don’t think I said much. 
in front of the window. ‘Where’s the watch- The cold seemed getting greater, but I seemed 


house ?? said he ; and well he might, for it was | 
gone! It had been a little black house, built on | 
a bit of bank between the Ridge-and the great 
dike. Nothing was there now but foaming water, 


fading away from the cold and trouble. I fancied, 
somehow, through it all 1 was going into ‘ Christ- 
mas peace.’ 

I must have slept a long time: when I woke, 


for the flood was rough like the sea. John was standing over me ; people were rubbing 
‘Wilkins must be drowned,’ said John. my hands; some one poured brandy down my 
‘Serve him right; and a good thing too, said | throat. I had been all but frozen to death! 

LI felt quite mad. When I opened my eyes, John cried again ; he 
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was weak with the toil and trouble ; but now we 
could rest, for the men had come from the village 
—six of them. John had walked across that 
rotten ice with a rope, and somehow they had 
sot the punt ashore. They carried us back, for 
Vilkins was worse than I was, though not dead ; 
and now the wind had dropped, for the frost had 
come back; and as we went along the Ridge, 
I heard the bells ringing inland. ‘Joy-bells’ 
for Christmas! They were joy-bells for me, for 
those at home were safe. Nigh washed away, 
they had been; but the wind fell just in time 
to save them. 

‘Thank God!’ said father; and so said we 
all. 
The great folks since then, they have made 
a deal of my going for Wilkins; but I said to 
John: ‘You were the bravest, for you wanted 
to go when I didn’t; and then you let me go, 
which was harder than going yourself,’ 

And he said: ‘I don’t know, lass, that I should 
have let you go if I had been quick enough to 
stop you. 


WINGLESS BIRDS. 
By Frep. V. B.A., F.E.S. 


Just as Australia is peculiar for its remarkable 
marsupial fauna and gigantic fossil kangaroos, 
so is New Zealand for its peculiar Wingless Birds, 
living and extinct. Of these wingless forms 


there are not many known, but those that we | Pe 


are acquainted with are of great interest. Were 
it not for man’s presence upon the earth, there 


is little doubt that we should have many more 
of these apterous birds, for history and tradition 
clearly show that several of them have been ex- 
terminated by man and by the introduction of 


his domestic animals. The Ratite, the group to 
which most of the living wingless birds belong, 
are found in Africa, where the representative is 
the ostrich, the largest of all the living aves, 
attaining sometimes the height of eight feet ; in 
America, where the rheas are found extending 
into Patagonia and Peru; in Australia by the 
emu; in New Guinea and Moluccan Islands by 
the cassowary; and in New Zedland by the 
curious wingless apteryx or kiwi-kiwi of the 
Maoris. The African ostriches are the most 
important to us financially, for from these birds 
the much-sought-after ostrich feathers are ob- 
tained. 

Strictly speaking, none of the living Ratite are 
wingless birds, for all possess a small and rudi- 
mentary pair of wings, although they are too 
small to be used as organs of flight. The ostriches 
run with extraordinary speed, and can give the 
fastest horse some trouble in pursuing them. 
The male ostrich is like a Mormon, fond of many 
wives! These polygamous birds generally keep 
together in small flocks, and lay their eggs, some- 
times three pounds in weight, in holes scratched 
in the sand. It is generally supposed that they 
are then left, and are hatched by the heat of the 
sun—a fallacious notion, for the parents look 


after them, like all other birds ; according to Mr 
Sclater, the male alone does this, but authorities 
seem to disagree. The ostriches of America are 
quite distinct from those of Africa, and have a 
feathery head instead of a naked one. These 
rheas are also polygamous, and inhabit the great 
plains of South America, and are especially 
abundant along the La Plata. 

Our next wingless form, the emu, comes from 

Australia. We shall find that all the living 
representatives of this remarkable group of birds 
in this part of the globe are clothed with feathers: 
that are scarcely distinguishable from ordinary 
hair. The ‘Dromeus nove hollande,’ as natu- 
ralists designate the emu, is not unlike the 
ostrich in size, form, and habits; but there is 
one important difference that the hunter soon 
finds out, and that is, that the emu can kick 
with more deadly effect than the ostrich. The 
latter bird kicks forward, as we do; but the 
emu kicks backwards and sideways, like a cow. 
Little chance of escape has the unlucky hunter 
or hound that approaches near the back of this 
bird before it is tired out. The flesh of the emu 
is very good, and for this reason they are hunted 
and destroyed. So great has been the destruc- 
tion, that fears are entertained that it may soon 
be numbered with the other extinct wingless 
forms that man has largely to account for. 
From New Guinea, Moluccas, Malay Archi- 
lago, and North Australia, another genus of 
struthious birds has been found—namely, the 
cassowary ; not that notorious creature that ‘ate 
the missionary on the plains of Timbuctoo,’ for 
the true cassowary is only found in Oceania and 
the Malay Archipelago. 

Although the wingless birds just mentioned 
attract much attention, there is nothing particu- 
larly striking in them, unless it be their remark- 
able grandeur ; but when we come to the wing- 
less forms of New Zealand, we cannot help being 
surprised at their extraordinary appearance, 
Australia is often called the ‘Fossil Continent,’ 
and rightly too, for its mammals, fish, and plants 
carry our minds back to long past ages; and 
we can say the same of New tio, g if we 
look at the wingless apteryx. The kiwi—as the 
Maoris call this wingless creature—reminds us 
of no living bird, but calls to our recollection 
the birds which may have left those footprints 
on the sandy flats of Triassic times. These weird- 
looking kiwis vary in size from that of a fowl 
to that of aturkey. There is scarcely a trace of 
wings ; the whole head and body is clothed with 
long hair-like gray and chestnut-brown feathers. 
The thick, tough skin is much valued by the 
Maori chiefs ; and to their continual hunts after 
them is due the rapid disappearance of these 
remarkable birds. They have survived so long 
chiefly on account of their nocturnal habits. The 
natives hunt them by torchlight, when they 
come out at night to feed upon the insects and 
worms. Four species seem to be known; but 
all are rapidly becoming scarce, and, as Wallace 
rightly says, ‘they will no doubt gradually be- 
come extinct,’ Not so many years ago, the 
apteryx was thought by many scientific men to 


be a fabulous bird, just as the giraffe in aul 
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times was considered a myth. The first = 
specimen was brought over in 1852, and depositec 
in the Zoological Gardens, London, and, to every 
one’s satisfaction, it laid several eggs. Perhaps the 
eggs of the apteryx are even more remarkable 
than the bird itself, for they often weigh as 
much as one-fourth of the weight of the whole 
bird. We find their fossil remains with those of 
the huge extinct ‘ Moa birds,’ 

Few birds have been more freely discussed 
than the moas, a group of struthious birds 
of enormous size, which inhabited New Zealand 
during and prior to the period of human occupa- 
tion, and which, —— to some authorities, 
only became extinct just before Captain Cook’s 
discovery of the islands. Many of the moas were 
much larger than the ostrich, They agree in 
many features with the apteryx ; while in their 
short beak and other important peculiarities 
they resembled the emu and the cassowary. 
These gigantic birds sometimes reached the height 
of eleven and twelve feet. Their remains are 
found in great abundance, and from them many 
complete skeletons have been formed in all 
stages of development, whilst their eggs are often 
preserved with their bones. That they were 
co-existent with man is shown by the fact that 
their remains are found in abundance in the 
kitchen-middens, whilst some of the bones are 
charred and cut. The first discovery of these 
giant birds was due to the Rev. W. Colenso, 
who also first determined their struthious affini- 
tie. In 1842 this gentleman wrote : ‘During the 
summer of 1838 I accompanied the Rev. W. 
Williams on a visit to the tribes inhabiting the 
East Cape district. While at Waiapu, I heard, 
from the natives, of a certain monstrous animal. 
While some said it was a bird, and others a person, 
all agreed that it was a moa; that in general 
appearance it somewhat resembled an immense 
domestic cock, with the difference, however, that 
it had a face like a man’s; that it lived on air, 
and was guarded by two immense Tuataras, who, 
Argus-like, kept incessant watch while the moa 
slept. Also, that if any one ventured to approach 
the dwelling of this wonderful creature, he would 
be invariably trampled on and killed by it’ A 
mountain named Whakapunaki was spoken of 
as the residence of this creature; but only one 
existed, which was said to be the sole survivor 
of the race of moas. For a long time it was 
hoped some solitary living specimen might be 
found in some high mountain region ; but now 
all chance of finding this interesting and uncanny 
creature has vanished. 

Mr J. Hamilton records an interview with an 
old native who asserted he had seen Captain 
Cook and also the last moa, and he described it 
as a very large bird with a neck like a horse. 
Whether any one has seen the bird is still very 
doubtful ; but that it was coexistent with man— 
either ancient moa-hunting Maoris, or a moa- 
hunting race that inhabited New Zealand prior 
to the Maori invasion—is definitely shown by the 
bones and eggs being found with the evidences 
of man in those curious kitchen-middens and 
caves. Not only are the bones and eggs found, 
but in several instances the tendons and feathers 
attached to their skin have been discovered. The 

uestion is, How did these birds become extinct ? 

here is no doubt that man has had the chief 


hand in their eradication. To moa-hunting men 
their disappearance must be largely attributed ; 
but certain evidence also shows that the glacial 
period has had no small finger in the pie in this 
matter. ‘The recent existence of the moa, and 
its having been finally exterminated by the 
Maoris,’ says Wallace, ‘appears to be at length 
set at rest by the statement of Mr John White, 
a gentleman who has been initiated by their 
priests into all their mysteries, and who has been 
collecting materials for a history of the natives, 
and is said to know more of the history, customs, 
and habits of the Maoris than they do themselves. 
He says that the histories and songs abound in 
allusions to the moa, and that they were able to 
give full accounts of its habits, food, season of 
the year it was killed, &. Although the moas 
are called wingless birds, they, too, like the other 
Ratitw, have rudiments of wings. It is prob- 
able that these struthious birds do not owe their 
imperfect wings to a direct evolution from some 
ancestral reptile form, but to a retrograde devel- 
opment from some low type of winged bird 
analogous to that which has produced the dodo 
of Mauritius from a more highly developed 
pigeon-form. 

The dodo has become extinct, we know, during 
the last two hundred years. Mauritius, Rodri- 
guez, and Bourbon (now Réunion) are remarkable 
as being the home of this curious group of ground- 
birds, quite incapable of flight. Leguat, who resided 
in Rodriguez in 1692, gives an admirable figure 
of the species on that island called the Solitaire. 
All these Didide were helpless creatures, and 
were soon destroyed by man and his animals. 
We have strong evidence that the origin of these 
large wingless ‘ground-pigeons’ must date back 
to early Tertiary times. Some ancestral ‘ground- 
pigeon’ like the Didunculus of Samoa must have 
reached Mauritius by means of intervening is- 
lands, afterwards sunk ; and there, on this isolated 
spot, they remained and increased, free from the 
attack of any more powerful animal. We can 
easily see how their wings, being useless, would 
become abortive. They might even be prejudicial 
to the birds; for those that flew about would be 
blown out to sea and destroyed; whilst those 
that had small wings would roost upon the 
ground, and thus be sheltered from the violent 
hurricanes that continually sweep across these 
islands. 

There are other extinct wingless birds, rails, 
also found ; and in Rodriguez an almost wingless 
heron. Another large apterous bird, known as 
the Apyornis, has recently been brought before 
the notice of the public by the sale of its semi- 
fossil egg for the large sum of sixty pounds eighteen 
shillings. This Zpyornis was a native of Mada- 
gascar, and is related to the moas and ostriches. 
It was as large, or larger than the moas of New 
Zealand. Its eggs were of enormous size, often 
reaching fourteen inches in diameter, and equal 
in capacity to six egys of an ostrich. 

There are several other wingless birds of 
different groups existing at the present day, and 
from them, as well as from other reasons, we 
can safely say that the wingless struthious birds, 
the emus, the ostriches, moas, and the dodo, are 
simply degenerate or retrograde forms, aud not 
birds of low type with wings as yet undeveloped. 
There is good reason for believing that the 
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Ratite are a very ancient group, for we find the 
remains of the moa in New Zealand long prior 
to man’s advent. Day by day, they and other 
wingless birds are becoming things of the past. 


NEGRO COFFEE. 

Necro or Wild Coffee is the name that has been 
given to Fedegozo seeds, on account of their being 
used in western tropical Africa and in some of 
the West India Islands by the natives as a 
substitute for coffee. In some of the French 
African colonies the seeds are also known as 
Café négre and Café marron. Botanically, the 
plant producing the seed is known as ‘Cassia 
occidentalis? It grows very freely in most 
tropical countries ; in fact, it is a common weed, 
with a sickly, offensive smell, that many planters 
would fain be rid of. The seeds are roasted 
and ground, and the infusion, made in the same 
way as ordinary coffee amazingly resembles the 
finest Mocha. This fact is confirmed by Dr 
Nicholls of Dominica, who, writing to the Director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, a few years 
back, states : ‘I collected some seeds, and directed 
my cook to roast and grind them, so that I might 
taste the “coffee.” Other matters engaging my 
attention, I forgot the circumstance until several 
days afterwards, when, one evening, my wife 
inquired how I liked my after-dinner cup of 
coffee. I turned to her inquiringly, when she 
laughingly said: “That is your wild coffee.” I 
was indeed surprised, for the coffee was indis- 
tinguishable from that made of the best Arabian 
beans, and we in Dominica are celebrated for our 
good coffee. Afterwards, some of the seeds, roasted 
and ground, were brought to me, and the aroma 
was equal to that of the coffee ordinarily used in 
the island.’ 

Dr Livingstone took some of these seeds to the 
Mauritius Botanical Gardens, and mentioned that 
the natives of tropical Africa roasted and used 
them like coffee. 

It has not been definitely stated that the 
infusion has any stimulating effect, but it is only 
fair to suppose it has, otherwise the negroes 
would hardly employ it in lieu of coffee. Chem- 
ical analysis shows it to consist of fatty matters 
(olein and margarine), 4:9; tannic acid, 09; 
sugar, 21; gum, 28°8; starch, 2°0; cellulose, 
34°0 ; water, 7°0 ; calcium sulphate, and phosphate, 
chrysophanic acid, 0°9; malic acid, sodium chlor- 
ide, magnesium sulphate, iron, silica, together, 
54; and achrosine, 13°58 parts in 100. Achro- 
sine is soluble in water, and communicates to 
the latter a garnet colour, It contains carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur ; but its 
exact composition has not been determined. It is 
soluble also in alcohol and in acids and alkalies. 


The colour cannot be fixed upon tissues by any 
known mordant, and it is this circumstance that 


induced Professor Clouet, who made the analysis, 
to term it achrosine, or ‘not colouring, although 
being coloured itself. 

If we might venture an hypothesis, we would 
suggest that further investigation into this colour- 
ing matter may prove that the colour is the 
important feature from an alimentary point of 
view. This has recently been proved to be the 
case with kola. For many years scientists were 


— as to the nature of the substance in the 

ola nut that produced the stimulating and nutri- 
tive effect. It was at first suggested that it was 
due to caffeine ; but experiments proved that this 
was not the case. At length, after prolonged 
researches, Professor Heckel of Marseilles practi- 
cally demonstrated that the ‘ muscle-bracing’ and 
other beneficial properties of the kola nut were 
entirely due to the presence of a colouring body 
which he designated Kola Red (‘rouge de 
kola’), and which a German scientist has since 
named Kolanin. 

Besides using Fedegozo seeds as a substitute for 
coffee, the natives employ the whole plant as a 
remedial agent in various complaints and diseases, 
It is closely allied to ordinary senna—in fact, in 
Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, it is called 
small senna—so readers will not be surprised to 
learn that the whole plant is purgative. This 
is mainly attributable to the mucilaginous and 
extractive matters in conjunction with the small 
percentage of chrysophanic acid that analysis 
proves to be present in the plant. Torrefaction 
destroys the purgative principle in the seeds and 
causes them to taste like coffee. 

One of the most useful properties of the plant 
is its febrifuge action. tt is generally admin- 
istered by boiling an ounce of the seed in ten 
ounces of water; and when this quantity is 
reduced to nine ounces, it is given to the patient 
during the cold period of a rigor ; a profuse per- 
spiration follows, and the rigors do not recur, 

he seeds have repeatedly been employed in 
France and in some West India Islands for this 
purpose ; and instead of the decoction being used 
as just described, sixty grammes of the seed have 
been macerated in a litre of Malaga wine. 

The value of the plant is recognised in all parts 
of the world. Mohammedan writers recommend 
its use in cases of coughs, especially whooping- 
coughs ; an infusion of the root is considered by 
the American Indians to be an antidote against 
various poisons ; and in Brazil the same prepara- 
tion is used as a tonic and diuretic in dropsy and 
liver complaints. This latter property has gained 
for the slant the same unconventional title that 
country children apply to our own dandelion. 


PROBATION. 


Ir shall be mine, although I wait for it— 

Wait while the sweet dawn broadens into day, 

And lets my longing eyes see, far away, 

That land, my promised land—-wait while I sit, 

Wearied beneath the noontide glare, and smit 

Almost to utter blindness—wait, till gray, 

Between my eyes and it, the dim mists stray, 

And over all the earth eve’s shadows flit. 

O throbbing heart, when thou hast learned to beat 

With patient pulses—these sad eyes to shine 

In fearless faith, and when my eager feet 

Have ceased to choose their path—when e’en Love’s 

wine 

Were bitter unless God have made it sweet, 

Ah then—in that same hour—it shall be mine ! 
Kate MELLERSH. 
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